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He is ably seconded by another prisoner who learned his trade in the thorough 
school of experience. 

Our poultry is handled by a "lifer" who has made a hobby of the care of 
chickens from both incubator and hen mothers and is showing by the results 
he is obtaining that his knowledge of the subject is thorough and practical. 
Turkeys, that are supposed to have a hard time reaching the age when they 
are available for table use, are under the care of an old soldier, who vies with 
the chicken man in showing results. He has been exceptionally successful 
thus far. 

We are using as many of the prisoners on outside work as possible, having 
at present 35 per cent of the total number confined at work outside of the 
walls upon the prison reservation and farm. 

Massachusetts Society for Aiding Discharged Prisoners. — Extract from 
report of the agent, George E. Cornwall, presented to the annual meeting, 
May 28, 1917. The recommendation contained therein was adopted by unani- 
mous vote: 

"For some time the officers of the society have been endeavoring to extend 
its work. The fact that we were not spending all of our income had led them 
to give this matter much thought. Our society is statewide, as its name implies. 
Its funds have mostly been supplied from Boston and vicinity. Our head- 
quarters must necessarily be in Boston, where the majority of the prisoners are 
to be reached. There are many prisoners released from the county prisons, 
located at such a distance that few of them receive help from us, it not being 
practicable for them to come to this city and return to their home towns, 
neither is it possible for the agent to see them personally without neglecting 
more important work in Boston, as well as incurring much useless expense. 

"To reach these men in an economical manner the agent asks that he may 
be authorized to arrange with the masters of such houses of correction as he 
deems advisable, to expend for the society not exceeding one thousand dollars 
($1,000) for the year ending April 30, 1918. 

"It is probable that this extension of our work to other sections of the 
state will encourage contributions from those localities, thus providing funds 
for still further extension of this help to all of the county prisons of the 
Commonwealth." 

This is a move in the right direction. The masters of the different county 
prisons know each of their charges intimately ; they can readily distinguish 
between the deserving and the undeserving. The money can thus be wisely 
expended and made to do a great amount of untold good to the unfortunate 
prisoners. The days of the vulgar sneer and the ignorant slur at the efforts of 
humanitarians who are determined to aid the discharged prisoner are happily 
over and the X-ray of intelligence has pierced the armor plate of ignorant 
fault-finding. 

Joseph Matthew Sullivan, Boston, Mass. 

POLICE 

The Canadian Criminal Identification Bureau: Annual Report, 1916. — 

The gigantic and all-embracing character of the war now raging on three 
continents is exemplified by the fact that there is no phase of national life, 
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moral, physical, social, economic, or administrative, which it does not effect — 
crimes and criminals are not immune from its influence. The report of the 
English Commission of Prisons for 1915 shows that twenty prisons were closed 
or in process of closure during that year, eleven having been closed entirely. 
Between the years 1904-5 and 1913-14, the total convictions decreased from 586 
per 100,000 population to 369; in the year ended March, 1915, it dropped to 
281 per 100,000. The prison estimates for 1916 were $500,000 or 12 per cent 
below the previous estimates. The decrease in crime is attributed to: (1) The 
drafting into the army of a considerable section of the population from which 
the criminals usually come; (2) the increased and new demands for remuner- 
ative labor ; and (3) the restriction of the liquor traffic. 

The annual reports of the Canadian police departments issued during the 
war period invariably show a marked decrease in the number of crimes com- 
mitted and arrests made; and no doubt this can be attributed to the reasons 
given above as accounting for the falling-off in the crime statistics of the 
English prisons. The Canadian Criminal Identification Bureau being, in its 
nature, a clearing house for the criminal records of the different police depart- 
ments and prisons, must of necessity reflect in its annual report the lowering 
of the crime statistics which they experience. The subjoined statistics show 
a considerable decrease in the number of finger-print records received, which 
would have been more pronounced had not new sources of supply arisen during 
the year. 

The event which stands out most prominently before my mind, when review- 
ing the work of 1916, is the hearty co-operation voluntarily accorded us by the 
prison authorities of the State of Washington, U. S. A. On January 19, 1916, 
we received the following communication from the superintendent of the 
Washington State Penitentiary: 

"Walla Walla, Wash., January 13, 1916. 
"Department of Justice, Ottawa, Ontario. 

"Gentlemen : I take this opportunity of ascertaining if it would be possible 
for us to send you finger prints of all men received at this institution in the 
future, and if you would notify us in the event of their previous arrest, or 
their arrest after they are released from here; in other words, we would like 
to become identified with your department. 

"We, no doubt, have men who are incarcerated here that are badly wanted 
by the authorities and could only be identified through your department, and 
many criminals there that are wanted by this institution, and their record could 
only be obtained as mentioned above. 

"Of course, we would, should you desire it, use any form that you suggest 
to fit in with your files. 

"Trusting I shall have the pleasure of hearing from you in this matter, 
I am, 

"Very truly yours, 

"Henry Drum, Superintendent." 

The above offer of co-operation was gladly accepted, and a supply of 
finger-print and descriptive forms was mailed to Superintendent Drum. 

In a communication dated July 25, 1916, the superintendent of the Washing- 
ton State Penitentiary informed us that at a recent meeting of the Sheriffs' 
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Association of that state, a resolution was passed that each sheriff take the 
finger prints of all prisoners held in their respective county jails, of whom 
they had no record or knew nothing about ; and arrangements were made 
whereby the identification department of the Washington State Penitentiary 
should handle and classify such prints ; in other words, act as a central bureau 
of identification for the state. The superintendent sent us, by the same mail, 
a number of prints received from the sheriffs, and has continued to mail to 
this department all finger-print records received from the same source up to 
the present. 

On October 10, a communication embodying a similar offer of co-operation 
to that contained in the aforequoted letter, was received from Mr. Donald B. 
Olson, superintendent of the Washington State Reformatory, Monroe, Wash. 
This offer was likewise thankfully accepted and a supply of forms and envelopes 
mailed to the superintendent. 

On December 18, Mr. D. E. Nickelson, Superintendent of Identification at 
the Washington State Penitentiary, wrote this department as follows : 

"Walla Walla, Wash., December 18, 1916. 

"Mr. A. P. Sherwood, Chief Commissioner of Dominion Police, Department of 
Justice, Ottawa, Canada. 

"Dear Sir: I have recently returned from the Washington State Reforma- 
tory at Monroe, Washington, where I have taken finger prints of the entire 
inmate population, and am mailing you same under separate cover today, the 
lowest number being 461 and highest 2955. 

"As you already know, we are establishing in this department a central 
bureau of identification for the entire State of Washington, and in the future 
will handle all the identification work for the State Reformatory in a similar 
manner to that of the sheriffs', with which procedure you are fully conversant. 

"You will therefore kindly address all correspondence relative to the 
Monroe prints to this institution, and in cases where identification are made 
we will immediately forward such information to the Monroe authorities, and 
at the same time make the necessary notations upon our copies of the same 
prints which we hold on file here. 

"Trusting that I have made this matter clear, and thanking you for your 
kind co-operation in this work, I have the honor to be, 
"Very truly yours, 

"Henry Drum, Superintendent. 
"By D. E. Nickelson, Supt. of Identification." 
The finger-print records accompanying the above-quoted communication 
numbered 256, and as demonstrative proof of the mutual benefit to which such 
co-operation in the matter of criminal identification conduces, I beg to bring 
to your attention an identification obtained from the finger prints taken by 
Mr. Nickelson at the State Reformatory, Monroe. 

Included in the Monroe prints were those of No. 2044, Joseph Carron, alias 
Frank Clark, who was sentenced at Kittitas County, Washington, on June 28, 
1916, for grand larceny. This man's finger prints proved him to be identical 
with our No. 13064, August Pacaud, sentenced at Macleod, Alberta, July 21, 
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1913, to a term of five years in the Alberta Penitentiary, for horse stealing. 
He was released from the penitentiary on parole, July 4, 1914, and reported 
up to and including the month of April, 1915, after which time no trace of him 
was discovered. As the result of the receipt of his finger prints from the 
Washington State Reformatory, and their subsequent identification, a revocation 
of the license granted him July 4, 1914, has been recommended to the Minister 
of Justice ; and arrangements will be made to have him brought back to this 
country on the completion of his term at Monroe — to serve out the unexpired 
portion of the term he was serving in the Alberta Penitentiary when released 
from there. 

Another identification worth noting in this report, and one made possible 
by the receipt of finger prints from the Washington State Penitentiary, is that 
of one James E. Bausman, alias James Edward Brown. The finger prints of 
James E. Bausman were received from the state penitentiary May 2, 1916, with 
the information that he had been sentenced at Seattle, Washington, on February 
17, 1915, to six to fifteen months' imprisonment, for grand larceny, and was then 
wanted by the penitentiary authorities for escaping from his parole. Bausman's 
finger prints proved him to be identical with our No. 31414, James Edward 
Brown, who was sentenced at Victoria, B. C, March 24, 1916, to two years in 
the British Columbia Penitentiary for forgery. Acknowledging the notification 
of identity, Superintendent Drum informed us that he would lodge a retainer 
for this convict's return to his custody, on the completion of his term at New 
Westminister. 

As your representative, I attended the convention of the Chief Constables' 
Association of Canada held at Kenora, Ont., July 5 to 7, and read a paper on 
the proper method of taking finger prints and criminal photographs, and the 
necessity of both being of as high a standard as it is possible to obtain. That 
portion of the paper explaining how to take photographs of the required standard 
was particularly interesting to the members of the association, it being the first 
occasion on which this branch of criminal identification was treated of at our 
conventions. Much useful discussion followed the reading of the paper, and I 
trust that it will help us to arrive at a uniform standard in criminal photography. 

I am pleased to inform you, sir, that the bureau's files continue to be an 
ever-increasing source of reference and useful information to the Dominion 
Immigration Department, the Ontario Parole Commission, and to the "Ticket- 
of-Leave" branch of your department. 

The number of inquiries received, as well as those instituted by this depart- 
ment, in which photographs were required, multiplied to such an extent in 1916 
that much more time had to be devoted to photographic work than formerly. 

Constable H. R. Butchers, who has been a member of this staff since 
February, 1912, enlisted in the Canadian Divisional Ammunition Column for 
overseas service in February, having been granted leave of absence by you, sir, 
for that purpose, and is now on active service— "Somewhere in France." 

A total of 8,009 finger-print records were received during the year, being a 
decrease of 1.321 as compared with the previous year. 

The identifications numbered 629, showing a decrease of 127 compared 
with 1915; 464 of these identifications were made from the finger prints of 
prisoners whose cases had been disposed of, and the remaining 165 from the 
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prints of those who were on remand or awaiting trial at the time their finger 
prints were received. 

Ten parole violators and nine escaped prisoners were discovered by means 
of finger-print identification during the year. 

The filing cabinets contained, at the close of the year, the records of 29,668 
individuals. 

The following police departments and prisons were added during the year 
to the list of those who have received finger-print outfits : Canadian Pacific 
Railway Investigation Department, North Bay, Ont. ; Copper Cliff, Ont. ; Ed- 
munds, B. C. ; Fort Saskatchewan Jail, Alberta; Napanee, Ont; Newcastle, 
N. B. ; Parry Sound, Ont ; Port Hope, Ont. ; St. Stephen, N. B. ; Weyburn, Sask. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. Foster, Inspector. 

Finger-print records numbering 8,009 were received by the Canadian Crim- 
inal Identification Bureau from all sources during the year ending December 
31, 1916. 

Joseph Matthew Sullivan, Boston, Mass. 

Police Schools. — Much interest is being manifested in police schools 
throughout the country. One of the latest cities to start police officers upon a 
school career is Cambridge, Mass. Through the efforts of the mayor of Cam- 
bridge, a course was arranged for the police officers of that city by Harvard 
University. Following is a list of the subjects taken up: 

Police Work in Europe and America R. B. Fosdick 

The Organization of a Police Department R. B. Fosdick 

The Training of a Policeman R. B. Fosdick 

Duties of the Uniformed Officer R. B. Fosdick 

Newer Methods of Detection and Identification. R. B. Fosdick 

The Methods of Patrol C. F. Cahalane 

Duties of the Man On Post C. F. Cahalane 

The Management of the Station House C. F. Cahalane 

Thieves, Their Methods and Detection C. F. Cahalane 

Los Angeles Daily Police Bulletin, December 7, contains the following: 

"In establishing the police training school it is intended to provide means 
whereby all members of this department may benefit by having all subjects 
pertaining to police work taken up and thoroughly discussed and analyzed by 
someone who has had the experience and opportunity to make himself thor- 
oughly familiar with all phases of police procedure. 

"This school will follow closely the lines of the New York training school, 
which has been in existence for several years under the supervision of Police 
Lieutenant Cahalane, who is recognized throughout the country as an authority 
on police procedure. 

"It is my earnest desire that every officer in the department take up this 
work and persistently apply himself. The promotions of the future will come 
from the ranks of today. The man who idles his time away will be left at 
the post, while the man who applies himself will be prepared to meet any 



